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Accordingly the interest of later generations has
fastened on the Protector himself rather than on the
institutions of the Protectorate, and neither the In-
strument of Government nor its later modifications
occupy much space in English textbooks.6 It may be
that fuller consideration of the steps that England
once took in anticipation of the American approach
to constitutional settlement, and of the reasons for the
failure in one country of a method that was later so
successful in the other, would contribute towards a
good understanding between the two peoples.

As will be seen, the American Constitution and the
Cromwellian Instrument of Government have a good
deal more in common than the fact that both were
completely shaped and given the permanence of writ-
ten record by the bodies that created them. They
differ, however, in one all-important respect. Whereas
the Americans were above all things at pains to per-
petuate the Union by devising arrangements that
promised to endure, their English predecessors be-
came more and more conscious that they were merely
providing for an interregnum. The tone of the In-
strument of Government is, indeed, authoritative and
final. Like Magna Carta it is imposed from without,
though Cromwell as Captain-General must have had
an important say in its provisions, and like Magna
Carta it offers no machinery for its subsequent modi-

* There are at least two references to Cromwell in each of the
twelve pages (420-431) which Trevelyan in his History of Eng-
land devotes to the Protectorate; but'the Instrument of Govern-
ment is not mentioned.